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Memorial of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 

Friends, concerning our deceased Friend, 

Mary G. ALLEN. Endorsed by Haddonfield 

Quarterly Meeting, held at Evesham, Ninth 

month 14th, 1865. 

As the memory of the righteous is blest, we 
believe it right to issue the following teati- 
mony concerning our deceased Friend, Mary 
G. Allen. She was the daughter of Cortland 
ind Isabella Taylor, of Burlington county, N. J. 
She was born 4th of Twelfth month, 1794. 

Her father, though not a member, attended 
Friends’ meetings, and united with them in the 
support of some of their testimonies, especially 
that against war. At his invitation, she will- 
ingly accompanied him on these occasions where 
the Lenses deeply interested, and ever retained 
svivid recollection of the ministry she heard. 
She evinced, in early life, an unusual serious- 
ness, with a desire to be a Christian. Her 
nother, who was a pious Baptist, observing this, 
desired she might join in profession with her. 
She frequented Baptist and Methodist meet- 
ings, and endeavored to participate in their de- 
votional exercises, and to be edified by their 
Linistry and prayers; but her language was: 
“I have seen beyond: salaried ministry, formal 
prayers, water-baptism, and other dogmas of 
their faith, and cannot unite in membership with 
tither.”” 

Her mother and the Baptist minister, (who 
ten visited them) sympathized with her re- 
igious exercises ; but the latter finding all his 
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arguments to induce her to join his sect, un- 
availing, relinquished his efforts, telling her 
he was now willing to give her up into the 
hands of the Lord, “ which,” she says, “I ac- 
cepted with joy.” 

Her constitution was frail from infancy, and 
she endured much physical suffering through 
life, being often brought so low that her life was 
dispaired of. At these seasons, she was favored 
with patient resignation, though impressed with 
the belief that she should be raised for further 
service in the Church. She had a firm belief 
in the interposition of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, strengthened by her own experience. 
On one occasion, whilst sitting with a companion 
under a tree, she felt an impression that they 
must leave immediately. Very soon the tree 
was struck by lightning. Soon after this oo- 
currence, she attended a meeting of Friends, 
in which a female minister arose with these 
words: “If the morning of thy days be wasted, 
what will the afternoon produce?” “This,” 
she says, “ wrought powerfully on my feelings, 
convincing me of the mingling of spirits, and 
confirming my belief in the immediate inter- 
position of Divine Power.” 

From that time she became a sincere seeker 
after Truth, and, we doubt not, was favored to 
build upon the sure foundation, ‘“ Christ Jesus, 
the Rock of Ages.” 

In her early childhood, at one time she 
heard a remark that they were likely to have, 
a scarcity of food for their family, when she 
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said, she went out of the house and knelt down 
and prayed to her Heavenly Father that 
she might always have enough for herself, her 
family and friends, and she then received a 
promise that her prayer would be granted. It 
was the prayer of faith; of a little child an- 
swered by her Father in Heaven. She was 
often heard to say the promise had been ful- 
filled. 

She believed it would be right for her to be- 
come a teacher, and she obtained an education, 
paying for it after she had earned the means by 
teaching. She taught school fifteen years. 
When her pupils needed correction, it was her 
practice to sit down with them in silence, to try 
to discover who was in fault. The effect was 
salutary upon them, and they were bound to 
her by ties of affection and gratitude. 

She believed it right to attend Friends’ 
Meetings, though she had to walk four miles, 
under bodily suffering and mental exercise, 
but found great comfort therein. In conformity 
with her convictions, she felt required to dress 

lainly ; but a dear sister speaking lightly of 
fe religion and her dress, caused her some 
close trials. She was received a member at 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, in the year 1819. 
Her first appearance in the ministry was at 


Upper Greenwich Meeting, in the year 1823. 


While under the preparing hand for this ser- 
vice, she had many deep baptisms, and her re- 
luctance to appear in public, prolonged her 
season of trial. During this period, she met at 
a Friend’s house, that worthy Elder, Lucy Ann 
Evans, to whom she was an entire stranger.— 
When she sat down in the room, Lucy looked 
at her and said, “‘1 have received an evidence 
that thou art one who has been preserved by 
the immediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence to bear testimony to His cause, and why 
dost thou withhold? Do not all the powers of 
thy mind belong to Him, and to Him alone? 
It arises in my mind, “ He that being often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy. Dear 
friend, in the love of the Everlasting Gospel, 
I entreat thee to let the time past suffice, and 
yield obedience to the openings of Truth on thy 
mind.”’ This admonition, delivered in the power 
of Truth, met the witness, and was “as a nail 
fastened in a sure place.” 

In the year 1831, she was married to our 
Friend, Samuel Allen, and became a member 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. She was 
acknowledged a minister in the year 1842. 
She was diligent in the fulfilment of religious 
duties, which led her to make frequent visits 
within the limits of our own and neighborio 
Yearly Meetings; and she was often fiienad 
in visiting families, a serviee for which she 
seemed well qualified, as she was led to speak 
egnvincipgly to individual states. Abundant 
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testimony is furnished by Friends and others 
where her lot was cast, of their appreciation 
of her Gospel labors. She ever directed her 
hearers to a reliance on the Holy Spirit and an 
attention to its revealings, as the alone way to 
secure peace and happiness in this life and jn 
that to come. 

She was an affectionate wife, a devoted mo. 
ther, guardian and kind neighbor; and being 
of a “meek and quiet spirit,” she gained the 
love and esteem, we believe, of all who kney 
her. She was the faithful friend of the poor 
and sick, and by her industry and economy, al- 
ways had means to administer where needed, 
She was an example in plainness and moder 
tion, walking in the way of self-denial, and 
bearing the cross. She sympathized deeply 
with the oppressed slaves, and for years avoided 
participating, as far as she could, in anything 
that would tend to prolong their bondage, 
Being a promoter of “ Peace on earth and good- 
will to men,” she mourned over the desolating 
war in our land, endeavoring to bear a faithful 
testimony against any participation therein, 
‘*T dare not,” she remarked, “ read newspapers, 
or look at any military parades, lest I counte. 
nance war, or participate in the excitements of 
the day.” 

She was taken ill in Fourth month, 1864, 
while on a visit at some distance from home, 
On arriving at home, she remarked she felt 
better, adding, “ My own chamber feels like a 
palace ;” and next morning, “ That she had 
passed a pleasant and happy night.” Observ- 
ing the anxiety of her daughter, she,remarked, 
«This was her last sickness; she saw that it 
would be before she was taken ill,’’ and told her 
husband. “They had lived in love, and in 
the unity of the spirit.” She gave affectionate 
counsel to different members of the family and 
others who visited her, encouraging to faithfal- 
ness, and to a firm trust in a gracious God, 
She enjoined it upon all to dwell in love, re 
peating to her family, “‘ Love one another, ag 
[ have loved you.” She was much engaged 
in commemorating the goodness and mercy of 
her Divine Master, and in silent prayer. To 
a Friend she said, “ 1 have looked over my past 
life and feel no condemnation. I have en- 
deavored to serve my Heavenly Father faith- 
fully, and to be a whole Christian; and I am 
now assured that I have not followed —a 
devised fables, adding, “I see a brightness 
yond the grave that no language can describe.” 
Again, “ My Heavenly Father has taken care 
of me through life, and has been my support 
through much sickness and suffering, and my 
faith is strong in Him; which was verified by 
her patience and cheerfulfess throughout her 
extreme sickness, as no murmur escaped her 
lips. She desired messages of love to her sb- 
sent friends, saying, “ I love everybody.” 
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secessionist 
The evening preceding her close, a change| most rapidly in New England, because we have 
was perceived, and on the following morning} more men and women of this stamp amongst us 
her husband went to her bedside, and found} than elsewhere are to be found in the world. 
ber sioking, though, being able to converse, | Nobody knows the _— of a good woman, in 
she gave him renewed and full assurance that | the quiet duties of her home, where she is wife, 
she was ready to be admitted to her Heavenly} mother, sister, aunt; and in the neighborly 
Father’s rest. charities of the street and village she sets afoot 
She gradually became weaker, and on the| powers of excellence which run and are not 
sfternoon of Sixth month Ist, 1864, she passed | weary, or walk and never faint. 
away as one falling into a sweet sleep, and was} You and I may not have much intellectual 
gathered, we doubt not, “‘as a shock of corn| power; perhaps our thought will never fill the 
fully ripe.” world’s soul, nor guide the world’s helm; we 
On the 4th of the month, her remains were | may not have reason enough to dig down to the 
taken to Friends’ Meeting-house at Haddon- | roots of things, nor imagination enough to reach 
field, where a solemn meeting was held, attended | up to the fruits and flowers, nor memory to 
by a large concourse of friends and neighbors. | reach back to the causes, nor prophetic power 
Testimonies were delivered on the occasion, | to reach forward to their consequences. But 
after which the interment took place. all the little space within our reach we can occu- 
CuaAyTon LippIincort, Clerle py with goodness, and then the whole house will 
Mary W. Lippincort, “8+ | be filled with the fragrant beauty of our incense, 
which we offer towards man, and which steals 
up as a welcome sacrifice towards God. Ina 
wintry day, I have sometimes found a geranium 
in some poor woman’s kitchen, and it filled the 
whole house with its sweet fragrance. So it is 
with this goodness. Piety is the root of all 
manly excellence, and it branches out into a 
great many things. How you and I can in- 
crease this goodness in ourselves, and then in 
the world; for, though the bodily power is 
capable of great increase and development, and 
you see the odds between the thrifty hand of 
the mechanic and the clumsy hand of the Irish 
clown ; though the intellectual power is capable 
of wondrous culture, as you see how the use 
which the well-bred scholar makes of his in- 
tellect, differs from the clumsy attainment which 
the poor ignorant man can only reach,—yet 
neither the cunning hand nor the cunning 
brain of man is capable of such immense devel- 
opment of those moral, affectional, and religious 
faculties whose fairest, sweetest blossom is what 
we call goodness. And what you and I set on 
foot for ourselves, ere long belongs to the whole 
world. This is the precious privilege which 
God gives us, that when we attain it for our- 
selves, we win it for the whole human race; and 
though when we go thitherward we carry the 
fragrance of our flower along with us, its seeds 
drop into the ground, and live forever on the 
earth to bless mankind. 

















































“J will go in the strength of the Lord.”— 
Thou might say, “I am not equal to what is 
required of me; I feel that I have no spiritual 
ability for occupying such and such a position ; 
but then, dear friend, what about the“ strength 
of the Lord ? The Psalmist’s “I will go,’’ was 
a determination made with reference to His 
strength. Oh! let ours be the same, and there 
is little doubt that we shall be upheld and 
strengthened in the might that cometh from 
above. “I can doall things,” said the Apostle, 
“through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

ccnenmenepiilgjpaimiennts 
THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 

I love to walk through a library full of old 
books, the works of mighty men who once shook 
the ground under them, yet all forgotten now ; 
and [ think how rich-minded the human race 
is when it can afford to let such intellect lie, 
aod never miss that wealth. But goodness is 
hid much oftener than great intellect. I donot 
mean that it is hid in its action, but from men’s 
sight. But for each man of this stamp, there 
are several women. There is no town but has 
many sisters toevery Lazarus, generous mothers 
kindly aunts, faithful friends, whose footsteps 
are like those of spring, flowery to-day, in some 
weeks fruitful,—those who leave tracks of 
benevolence all through the cold and drifted 
snow of selfishness which piles the streets of a 
great metropolis. It is these persons, women 
tnd men, who carry on the great movements of 
mankind. 3 : ‘ ° ‘ , 

The topstone of yonder monument is only 
the highest because it rests on every block 
underneath, and the lowest and smallest helps 
to hold it up ; only the foundation was laid with 
sweat and sore toil, while the capstone was 
hoisted to its place amid the shouting of multi- 
tudes. It is in this way that all the great 
humanities are carried forward. They advance 





Remember that God is no curious or critical 
observer of the plain expressions that fall from. 
his poor children when they are in their closet 
duties ; ’tis not a flow of words, or studied no- 
tions, seraphic expressions, or elegant phrases 
in prayer, which take the ear, or delight the 
heart of God, or open the gate of glory, or bring 
down the best of blessings upon the soul; but 
uprightoess, holiness, heavenliness, spirituality 
and brokenness of heart—these are the things 
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that make a conquest upon God, and turn most 
to the soul’s account. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND ORTHODOX FRIENDS IN IOWA. 


Last autumn a brief account of Friends in 
the prairie land was published in the Intelli- 
gencer. At the same time some notice was 
made of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends and their liberality in permitting two 
of our members to sit in their Annual Meeting. 
It was with sorrow toa number of Friends 
here that a different state of feeling was mani- 
fested in the East. Since that time we have 
been visited by one of their ministers, and his 
companion, who by request sat in our Monthly 
Meeting in the First month, and after some 
service, requested that the meeting might close 
with open shutters ; which request was complied 
with, and the service was acceptable to all ; and 
so it was on the the following First-day morning 
in our regular meeting for worship. This body 
of Friends is composed of ten Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and is in correspondence with London 
Yearly Meeting. Salem Quarterly Meeting is 
held in the southern part of Henry County, 
twenty miles from Prairie Grove, where our 
new Quarterly Meeting is proposed to be opened 
in the Sixth month. Two Friends in the minis- 
try from our meeting, feeling weightily impressed 
to make a visit to some of their Meetings, 
opened the prospect to the Monthly Meeting, 
and received minutes expressive of unity. They 
arrived at Salem on the evening previous to the 
Quarterly Meeting, and informed some Friends 
of their feelings. On the following morning a 
conference of several of the active members of 
Society was had, and just before entering the 
house we were met by a goodly number, in 
a kind, and even cordial manner, one of whom 
said, ‘‘ Feel yourselves at home among us 
Friends.” 

In the meeting for worship, after a few minutes 
spent in silent waiting, one of their ministers, 
in a very impressive manner, said, “ If any man 
minister, let him doit with the ability that God 
giveth. If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God, for where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty. ‘ Quench not the Spirit.’ ” 

The visitors were both impressed to utter 
what was upon their minds, which was followed 
by a brief testimony from one of their number, 
confirming what had been said. After suppli- 
cating the throne of grace, a proposition was 
made to proceed to the business of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting. While the partition was still open, 
one of the ministers informed the meeting of 
our concern to sit in their Meeting for Disci- 
pline. It was responded to in the affirmative 
by a very large number of voices on both sides 
of the partition. A friend in the ministry who 
had been absent on an extensive religious visit, 


then returned his certificate and gave an inter. 
esting account of his journey, after which the 
shutters were closed. 

We found there had been a revision of the 
Discipline and a change made in the manner 
of answering queries, as well as in some other 
things. A copy of the Discipline being pre. 
sented to one of us, I will transcribe some por. 
tions thereof that I think may interest the readers 
of the Intelligencer. 

We concluded there must have been about 
five hundred members present on this occasion. 
On First-day morning, the day following, the 


-commodious house was filled to its utmost ca- 


pacity. The same freedom was exercised as on 
the day previous, and, as Friends sometimes 
used to say in seasons of divine favor, “ truth 
reigned over all.” A precious-spirited female 
minister from Ohio, followed in testimony con- 
firming what had been expressed. So that 
there was no jar, but rather a Pentecostal feel- 
ing, where the love of Christ seemed to have 
free course to the humbling and comforting of 
our souls. Asa Quarterly Meeting, they have 
a number of their young people, away in the 
South, teaching the freedmen. 

One pleasant feature in the Meeting for Dis- 
cipline was to see so many young persons taking 
an active part in the services of Society. 

First-day schools are established throughout 
their borders, for the instruction of the precious 
children—a Subject well worthy of our emula- 
tion. 

May the walls of separation be more and 
more broken down ; may bigotry and intolerance 
be subjugated, until at last the flocks may come 
to recognize the one fold, under the one blessed 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. J. A. D. 

Near Mt, Pleasant, Iowa, 5th mo. 15, 1866. 


Extracts from the Revised Discipline of the Iowa Yearly 
Meeting of (Orthodox) Friends (1865). 
PRAYER. 

“We would by no means encourage formal 
prayer.” “ Let not the delusive idea that the 
gift and duty of public vocal prayer is confined 
to ministers. We are sorrowfully impressed 
with the belief that, for this and other causes, 
the motions of the Spirit have been much sup- 
pressed, and by repeated quenchings, the love 
which was once warm, has grown cold, and 
blindness and poverty have ensued, to the great 
loss and peril of individuals, and the leanness 
of the Church. 

“ Prayer isthe indispensable duty of all, both 
old and young, and we do affectionately entreat 
all to yield to the power of God, when His 
Spirit prompts them to give vocal expression 
before others to the yearning of their souls in 
prayer.” —Lages. 21, 22. 

PLAINNESS, &C. 
“ We would advise our members to avoid in 
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their conversation the use of the titles ‘ Master’ 
and ‘ Mistress,’ and the application of the name 
of heathen deities to days and months; the use 
of the plural pronoun ‘ you’ instead of the sin- 

lar, and the objective pronoun ‘ thee’ instead 
of the nominative ‘ thee.’ 

“ True civility and due respect one to another 
and to the world are enjoined by our holy re- 
ligion, and we desire all our members to show 
forth these Christian graces in their conduct and 
conversation.” — Pages 26, 27. 


TOBACCO. 


“Seeing that the use of tobacco is repulsive 
to good taste, and generally injurious to health, 
requiring a needless, and, in the aggregate, an 
enormous waste of labor and money, we do 
therefore earnestly and affectionately encourage 
all our members who indulge in it to take up 
the cross, and discontinue and discourage a habit 
80 disgusting and so generally fraught with evil, 
if it can be done without injuring their health. 
And it is believed if Friends prayerfully con- 
sider the subject, they will feel themselves con- 
scientiously restrained from the use, production, 
or sale of the article, except for medicinal pur- 
poses.” — Page 25. ” 

SLAVERY. 

“As from late political changes, Slavery 
has been abolished in nearly all the United 
States, and millions of our injured fellow men, 
are just emerging from the abject degradation 
produced by this cruel system, we commend 
their physical, moral and religious condition to 
the continued interest and care of our members, 
with a view to their elevation to the capacity 
of enjoying all the rights and privileges of civil 
and Christian societies, with desires that they 
may be made more generally rich partakers of 
that knowledge which is life eternal.”—Page 
34. 


RIGHTS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

“Tt is the earnest desire of the Yearly Meet- 
ing that all our dear youth may espouse our 
profession by convincement at an early age, 
and it shall be the duty of Monthly Meetings to 
extend kind, Christian care to them, by com- 
mittees, to this end.” 

RECEPTIONS INTO MEMBERSHIP. 

“Tf the request comes from Men’s Meeting, 
the approbation of Women’s Meeting also should 
be obtained ; if before Women’s, that of Men’s 
Meeting. And it is our desire that when a 
small or larger number of individuals, who 
may reside remote from any Monthly Meeting, 
may be awakened toa sense of their spiritual 
wants, and may incline to embrace the doctrines 
of the Gospel, as held by us, that ministers, 
elders and overseers, and other Friends, should 
render such advice and encouragement as in the 
wisdom of truth they may be enabled to do, in 


order that they may be well informed in Chris- 
tian doctrine ; and if at any time such individ- 
uals desire to be admitted into full membership 
with us, the Friends who have extended care 
as aforesaid should inform the Monthly Meet- 
ing most convenient; and such meeting, after 
extending proper care, may be at liberty to re- 
ceive them into membership collectively ; or 
should the Monthly Meeting desire assistance, 
the case may be forwarded to the Quarterly 
Meeting for advice and assistance before final 
action.” — Pages 39, 40. 


RELEASE OF MEMBERS AND RELINQUISHMENT OF RIGHTS. 

“ When any member requests to be released 
from membership, the Monthly Meeting should 
grant or record such release, after the proper 
care to reclaim them proves unavailing. 

“Any member joining another religious de- 
nomination, and continuing satisfied therein for 
two years, thereby relinquishes his right in our 
own.” —Page 41. 


MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 

“ As the service of our Meetings for Discipline 
pertains especially to our own members, it is 
advised that they be kept select, as a general 
rule, yet discretionary authority is conceded to 
Meetings for Discipline in reference to admitting 
others. 

“ We do earnestly exhort that none be de- 
terred from the faithful exercise of their gifts, 
either in Meetings for Worship or Discipline, on 
account of their youth. And in the important 
appointments in the Church, let the dictates 
of the Spirit and the religious growth of indi- 
viduals be considered rather than age or activ- 
ty.” —Page 48. 

MARRIAGE. 

“ When any of our members become satisfied 
to join in marriage with one not in membership 
with us, the same procedure may be allowed 
as when both are members, the Monthly Meet- 
ing noting the fact of non-membership on its 
records. 

‘‘ Monthly Meetings are encouraged to visit, 
by committees, our members soon after their 
marriage, for their help and encouragement, at 
this important period, as much depends on the 
early elegden of religious habits.” —Puge 79. 


UNANSWERED QUERIES. 

‘Tn order to realize the benefit of serious self- 
examination, and to induce an earnest conéern 
for the good of others, the four following queries 
are to be read in our Meetings for Discipline, 
to be then seriously considered, but not an- 
swered. 

“Ist. What is the religious state of your 
meeting, and is there among you evidence of a 
growth in the truth ? 

“2d. Are you individually giving evidence 
of true conversion of heart, of love to Christ 
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el 
and self-denying devotedness to Him, and of a|the element of harmfulness. Now, he is a man 
gtowing preparation for the life eternal ? of integrity who hates uutruth as untruth ; who 
“8d. Do you exercise judicious, religious | resents the smooth and polished falsehood of 
care Over your younger members, manifesting | society, which does no harm ; who turns in in. 
an earnest concern that, through the power of |dignation from the glittering, whitened lie of 
divine grace, they may all become established in | sepulchral Pharisaism, which injures no one, 
the faith and hope of the Gospel? Integrity recoils from deceptions which men 
“4th. Do you maintain a watchful care | would almost smile to hear called deceptions, 
against conformity to the world; against the|To a moral, pure mind, the artifices in eve 
love of ease and self-indulgence, or beiag un-| department of life are painful: the stained 
duly absorbed by your outward concerns to| wood, which passes fur a more firm and costly 
the hindrance of your religious progress ; bear- | material in a building, and deceives the eye by 
ing in mind that ‘ here we have no continuing | seeming what it is not, marble; the painting 
city 7” which is intended to be taken for a reality; 
the gilding which is meant to pass for gold; 
Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. | and the glass which is worn to look like jewels, 
—Did we sufficiently regard this blessed ad-| for there is a moral feeling and a truthfulness 
monition, “ Be pitiful, be courteous,” what suf- | in architecture, in painting, and in dress, as 
fering we should spare ourselves and others! | well as in the market-place, and in the senate, 
How would the old road of life be disarmed of | and in the judgment-hall. 
its asperities ; how would its rough places be| “These are trifles.” Yes; but it is just 
smoothed, and how many of our bitterest cups | these trifles which go to the formation of char- 
be sweetened ! acter. He that is habituated to deceptions and 
“« Be pitiful, be courteous,” not only to the | artificialities in trifles, will try in vain to be 
good and gentle, but also to the froward; not| true in matters of importance; for truth isa 
only to them who may be on our own level in| thing of habit, rather than of will. You can. 
outward position and circumstances, but also} not, in any given case, by a sudden and single 
‘to our brethren and sisters who have to main- | effort, will to be true, if the habit of your life 
tain themselves by the sweat of their brow, | bas been insincerity. And it is a fearful ques- 
‘but who are the very bone and sinew of the | tion, and a difficult one, how all these things, 
social frame. the atmosphere which we breathe in our daily 
Re ten et life, may sap the very foundations of the power 
WHO ARE THEY THAT ARE OF THE TRUTH. | of becoming a servant of the truth. Life be- 
The first qualification is to be true: “ He | comes fictitious, and it passes into religion, till 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” Truth | our very religion bases itself upon a figment, 
fies in character. Christ did not simply speak| too. We are not righteous, but we expect 
truth: he was truth; truth through and through; | God to make believe that we are righteous, in 
for truth isa thing not of words, but of life | virtue of some peculiar doctrines that we hold; 
and being. . . . The next qualification is|and so our very righteousness becomes the 
integrity. But by integrity I do not mean| fictitious righteousness of the Scribes and 
simply sincerity or honesty ; integrity rather | Pharisees, instead of the righteousness which 
according to the meaning of the word as its| is by faith, the righteousness of those who are 
derivation interprets it—entireness, wholeness, | the children of the kingdom of the truth. 
soundness; that which Christ means when he} Once more. He is qualified to be the sub- 
says, “If thine eye be single or sound, thy| ject of the king who dves the truth. Chris- 
whole body shall be full of light.” tianity joins two things inseparably together— 
This integrity extends through the entire-| acting truly, and perceiving truly. Every day 
ness or wholeness of the character. Itisfound| the eternal nature of that principle becomes 
in small matters as well as great; for the al-| more certain. If any man will do His will, he 
legiance of the soul to truth is tested by small | shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God. 
things rather than by those which are more} It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from 
important. There is many a man who would | acting; to have learnt to feel rightly without 
lose his life rather than perjure himself in a| acting rightly. It is a danger to which, in a 
court of justice, whose life is yet a tissue of | refined and polished age, we are peculiarly ex- 
small insincerities. We think that we hate] posed. The romance, the poem, and the ser- 
falsehood, when we are only hating the conse- | mon, teach us how to feel. Our feelings are 
quences of falsehood. We resent hypocrisy, | delicately correct. But the danger is this: 
and treachery and calumny, not because they | feeling is given to lead to action; if feeling be 
are untrue, but because they harm us. We | suffered to awake without passing into duty, 
hate the false calumny, but we are half pleased | the character becomes untrue. When the 
With the false praise. It is evidently not the | emergency for real action comes, the feeling is 
element of untruth here that is displeasing, but !as usual produced ; bat, accustomed as it is to 
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rise in fictitious circumstances without action, 
peither will it lead on to action in the real ones. 
“We pity wretchedness, and shun the wretched.” 
We utter sentiments, just, honorable, refined, 
lofty.—but, somehow, when a truth presents 
itself in the shape of a duty, we are unable to 
form it. And sosuch characters become by 
he, ees like the artificial pleasure grounds of 
taste, in which the water: fall does not fall, 
and the grotto offers only the refreshment of an 
imaginary shade, and the green hill does not 
strike the skies, and the tree does not grow. . . 

Again, it is perilous to separate thinking 
rightly from acting. He is already half false, 
who speculates on truth and does not do it. 
Truth is given, not to be contemplated, but to 
be done. Life is an action, not a thought ; and 
the penalty paid by him who speculates on 
truth is, that by degrees the very truth he holds 
becomes to him a falsehood. 

‘There is no truthfulness, therefore, except 
in the witness borne to God by doing His will, 
—to live the truths we hold, or else they will be 
no truths atall. It was thus that Christ wit- 
nessed the truth. He lived it. He spoke no 
touching truths for sentiment to dwell on, or 
thought to speculate upon. Truth with Him 
was a matter of life and death. He perilled 
his life upon the words he said. 

—F. W. Robertson. 





The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends of New York, received and read at 
the late Yearly Meeting of Women Friends 
held in Philadelphia. 


Dear SisTERS,—Through the matchless good- 
ness of our Heavenly Father, we have once 
more been permitted to meet at our annual as- 
sembly, and to transact the concerns thereof 
with harmony and due deliberation. Once more 
the table of the Lord has been spread for us 
with rich dainties, of which we have partaken 
to our spiritual refreshment. Your acceptable 
epistle, with those from other Yearly Meetings, 
have been received, and we have been filled 
with gratitude to the Giver of all good, that He 
still preserves unkroken the bond of sympathy 
and love which unites us together in sweet 
Christian fellowship. There is but one way to 
secure an entrance into the Heavenly kingdom, 
and this is the path of humility and self-re- 
nunciation ; and look to but one true guide, to 
whom we must look with a single eye for safe 
conduct in the way He leads us, whether it be 
through sorrow and tribulation, or into pleasant 

astures beside the still waters. If we are 

umble and teachable, willing to learn of Him 
who alone can unfold to us the treasures of 
light and knowledge, He will open springs in 
dry places, and rivers in the wilderness. Then 
let us not become weary by the way, and be be- 


guiled into a false rest, or drawn aside by the 
ailuring temptation of an easier path than that 
our heavenly guide leads into. But moving 
forward only as He goes before, let us do what- 
soever He bids us, even though we may be re- 
quired to bear the cross under deep exercise. 
He can make hard things easy and sweeten the 
bitter cup. We feel deeply the necessity of 
more earnestness, more devotion to our Master’s 
work, more dwelling apart from the spirit of the 
world, and more searching of our hearts, that 
we may discover, and by divine aid root out, all 
that His righteous controversy is against, and 
dedicat&og ourselves anew to the dignified and 
noble cause of Truth, be enabled to bear up 
the great testimonies for which our fathers gave 
up their worldly good and their reputation 
among men. Knowing that time is short, let us 
work while it is yet day. 

The neglect in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, as reported in the answers to 
the queries, brought a deep travail of spirit over 
many minds, and tender appeals were made to 
all, particularly the young, to renewed diligence 
in the performance of this important duty, also, 
that when assembled, we should seek for Divine 
assistance, that our creaturely will may be re- 
duced, and in this humble, dependant state, 
wait on the Lord, who has promised to crown 
with his presence every assembly gathered 4n 
His name. Then be not discouraged by the 
smallness of the number, the lack of gospel 
messengers, distance, or inclement weather. 

We were earnestly exhorted to a more fre- 
quent and prayerful perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, believing, as we do, they were given forth 
by iaspiration of God, and that they are profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof and instruction 
in righteousness, and that the traveller Zion- 
ward is often comforted and encouraged by 
the precious promises recorded therein; and if 
we cannot comprehend all parts of them, let us 
patiently wait for the holy anointing to open’ 
them, so as to be of deep instruction to us, as 
many devoted servants of the Lord have re- 
alized. 

We have been favored with the company and 
labor of several dear friends from yours and 
other Yearly Meetings; and although we have 
at ‘times felt discouragement because of the 
deficiencies in our midst, yet we have at this 
time been furnished with renewed evidence that 
Joseph is yet alive, and fervent desires have 
been begotten that he may as of old become a 
fruitful bough, whose branches may run over 
the wall. 

We have been made to rejoice that the sound 
of war has ceased in our afflicted country, and 
humble petitions have ascended to Him who 
rules the storm, that He will work mightily in 
every soul to the rooting out of every element 
of strife and contention, that the dove may go 
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h bearing the olive branch of peace to all‘ mittee, or at the Depot previous to the departure of 
— siatabinn P the trains, at Fifty cents each; Children, half price, 
With the salutation of love we remain: your| °rTesPonding rates from other points. 
ne y . aaa Exercises will be held at 10 A.M. and 3 
sisters. a. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Meeting by 



















Cuisment M. Bippis, 509 Commerce St., J. Morgan 
Cooper, 203 Market, Jacop M. Exxis, 325 Walnut, 
Cuas. A. Dixon, 715 Market, Jos. L. Hancock, 334 
above Baring, Henry Bentuey, S. E. cor. Third and 
Chestnut, Henry C. Hawkins, 1024 Chestnut, Rap, 
T. Buckman, 645 N. Eighth, Howarp Gourtey, 523 
N. Seventh, Cremmons Parrisu, 800 Arch, ALrrep 
Moors, 331 N. Sixth, T. H. Speakman, 26 N. Seventh, 
J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow, 


Committee on Arrangements. 


Racuet Hicks, Clerk. 
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Digp, on the 18th of Third month, 1866, in Mount 
Holly, N. J., Evizasera Ann, wife of Joseph L. Wor- 
rell, in the 3lst year of her age. She expressed her 
willingness to depart, in hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. 





~~ - - — 


Applications for Teachers among the Freedmen 
may be addressed to the Secretary of the Education 
Committee, Jacob M. Ellis, 606 N. Seventh St., Phila, 


Wantep, 8 few Nos. 39, 40 and 41, Vol. 22d Friends’ 
Intelligencer, in nice order, for which full subscrip- 
tion price will be paid. Exumor Comty, 

144 N. Seventh Sreet. 
TOO MUCH READING. 

F. W. Robertson says in one of his letters: 

“T never knew but one or two fast readers, 
and readers of many books, whose knowledge 
was worth anything. Miss Martineau says of 
herself, that she is the slowest of readers, some- 
times a page in an hour; but then, what she 
reads she makes her own. Do impress this on 
E——. Girls read too much, and think too 
little. I will answer for it that there are few 
girls of eighteen who have not read more books 
than I have; and as to religious books, I can 
count upon my fingers in two minutes all I ever 
read, but then they are mine. 

‘Sir Erskine Perry said the other day that, 
a fortnight ago, in a conversation with Comte, 
one of the most profound thinkers in Europe,— 
Comte told him that he had read an incredibly 
small number of books these last twenty years, 
I forget how many—and scarcely ever a review ; 
but then, what Comte reads lies there fructify- 
ing, and comes outa living tree with leaves and 
fruit. 

“ Multifarious reading weakens the mind 
more than doing nothing, for it becomes a ne- 
cessity at last, like smoking, and is an excuse 
for the mind to lie dormant, whilst thought is 
poured in, and runs through, a clear stream, over 
unproductive gravel, on which not even mosses 
gsow. It is the idlest of all idleness, and leaves 
more of impotency than any other. I do not 
give myself as a specimen, for my nervous en- 
ergics are shattered by stump oratory, its excite- 
ments and reactions, but I know what reading 
is, for I could read once, and did. 1 read hard, or 
not at all—never skimming, never turning 
aside to merely inviting books; and Plate, 
Aristotle, Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan 
Edwards, have passed like the iron atoms of the 
blood into my mental constitution.” 





, on the 23d of Third month, 1866, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, in Horsham Township, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., Racugt Roserts, Sr., in the 85th 
year of her age. 


——, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1866, Amos 
Peaster, in the 86th year of his age; a Minister of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held 
at Green Street. 


——, on the 23d of Second month, 1866, at his 
residence near Medford, New Jersey, Danigt Bares, 
in the 67th year of his age; an Elder and diligent 
attender of Medford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Thus has passed away from earth to the mansions 
of blessedness, a devoted husband and father, one 
@teemed by all who knew him. Whilst we mourn 

Phis loss, we are not without hope, for we have the 
comforting assurance thet all is peace with him. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 


—, on the 24th of Fifth month, 1866, near 
“Jacobstown, N. J., Paese, wife of John Brown, aged 
68 years. 


——on the 27th of Fifth month, 1866, at his resi- 
dence near Plymouth, Montgomery Co., Pa., Wm. 
HAaLtowe Lt, aged 82 years and 3 days; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 31st of Fifth month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Mary P. L. Heaton, in her 76th year. 


——, on the Ist of Sixth month, 1866, at Penn’s 
Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., Racue. C., eldest daughter 
of Hector C. and Mary T. Ivins, in her 16th year. 

— 0 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The members of Friends’ Social Lycenm propose 
having their Third Annual “ Reunion” at Swarth- 
more, near Westdale Station, on the West Chester 
and Philadelphia Railroad, on the 16th of Sixth 
month, 1866. If unfavorable weather should pre- 
vent the excursion, it will take place on the succeed- 
ing Seventh-day, (6th month 23d,) at the same hour. 

Delegates have been invited from various Literary 
Associations, and a general invitation is extended to 
Friends in the city and country. 

The cars leave Thirty-First and Market Streets, 
West Philadelphia, at 7.20, 9 (Special Train,) 11 A.M., 
and 2.15 P.M.; returning, will leave Westdale for 
the city about 2.40, 5.55, and 8.05 P.M. Those re- 
siding along the line of the Baltimore Central and 
West Chester Railroad will arrive and depart by the 
regular trains,—all of which will stop at Westdale 
Station on this day, 


Excursion tickets may be had of any of the Com- 
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ALMIRA. FALES. 


The following sketch of this admirable woman 
who has for the last two or three years distrib- 
uted among the Freedmen in Washington 
clothing and supplies sent from Friends’ Asso- 
ciation for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men, we take from the New York Independent. 


Wasaineton, May 1866. 

There is a cottage on Fourth Street which 
looks as if it had strayed away from a New 
England village. Vines climb its lattices ; 
trees are putting forth leaves to shelter it ; flow- 
ers fill its garden with fragrance ; its rooms are 
full of sunshine, content and love. Do you won- 
der that it looks lost amid the comfortless tene- 
ments of Washington? This cottage orneé is 
the happy home of one of the most remarkable 
women of our time. She never painted a pic- 
ture, nor carved a statue, nor wrote a book, nor 
lifted up eloquent voice to vindicate the rights 
of women—her just claim to be man’s equal 
before the law. She has simply used the wo- 
man’s right which the most selfish man would 
not deny her—the right to forget herself, and 
to devote her whole being to the service of 
others. 

The most distinguished and discriminating 
travellers who visit this country are astonished 
at the universal intelligence and superiority of 
American women. Among the masses of the 
jeople, there are more women who speak and 
write correctly, even eloquently, than men. A 
stimulating climate,a stimulating school-system, 
a stimulating press, stimulating institutions of 
every sort, acting upon the sensitive brain of 
the American woman, pervade her with all the 
ambition and unrest which is so marked a char- 
acteristic of the American man. With a few 
exceptions, the prizes of ambition lie open to 
her. Thus we find her everywhere reaching 
after them, goaded on, wearing out. We find 
her on the lecture-stand, in the dissecting room, 
even in the pulpit. Her statues stand in our 
galleries; her pictures hang upon our walls; 
her books are cherished in our libraries; her 
winsome wisdom, and brave, true thoughts reach 
our brains and linger in our hearts. At what 
a lavish expenditure of life, at what cost of 
nerve-power, and of heart-joy, are these prizes 
often won ? 

Publicity to a woman, never a blessing, is 
often a bane. If she offends as an artist, it is 
her misfortune to be assailed as a woman, be- 
cause, as a woman, nothing can be so sacred to 
her as her womanhood. That fame is a ourse 
which soils the loveliness of the womanly name 
by thrusting it into the grimy highway, where 
it is wondered at, sneered at, lied about, by the 
vulgar, the worldly, and the wicked. The 
woman who finds herself the cynosure of a home, 
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who sees in ber children her choicest treasures, 
finds in her husband the satisfaction of her 
heart and the crown of her ambition ; who, in 
the sweet amenities of life, in unostentatious 
benevolence, finds occupation and a career ; 
whose deep and quiet culture of every power 
makes her the meet wife and mother of men— 
she is the happy woman: All are not born to 
this perfect heritage. There are women en- 
dowed with gifts so dominant that they dare 
not turn from their uses; women impelled by 
fate to an exceptional career. Humanity needs 
such women, or God would not make them. He 
creates his sibyls as well as his seers. He gives 
them the prescient soul and the divining eyes 
which penetrate the mystery of life and the se- 
crets of all hearts. He creates them, not for 
their own joy, but for the world’s service. Re- 
member this, happy woman by your fireside. 
Look on her with eyes of tender ruth; speak 
gently of this sister-woman, whose lot, if loftier, 
is so much lonelier than your own. Though 
your life seems meagre and spiritless, do not 
envy her her splendid isolation. There may be 
many to admire, and a few to love her; but, so 
far as her being is exceptional, it is solitary. 
She looks down, measuring the path between 
her and the grave, and feels that she must walk 
it alone. If this woman loves, fame holds no 
compensation for what she has missed. If the 
child by your side looks into your face with the 
lonely eyes of genius, shield her as you never 
shielded another, and yet you cannot avert her 
destiny. But if you have a pert and clever lit- 
tle daughter you can save her from a false life. 
You need not train her for the world, you need 
not educate her for display. Ostentation is the 
curse of our American life. Few afford to do 
what they do quietly. Few are content to live 
simple, contrite, loving lives. Our home-life 
is not sweet, and sheltered, and holy, as it 
should be. Everybody is trying to make a 
display of something. Emulation in petty 
things is as rampant in women as in men. If 
a woman don’t write, or paint, or preach, she 
must lead something—fashion, perhaps; and 
the object of her life is to see how many bits of 
pasteboard she can have left at her door in the 
course of'a year. The average young lady leaves 
school filled with one ambition—to “ catch” 
lovers, and boast of her conquests. To this 
business she consecrates every power. The 
delicate bloom of girlhood, how soon it is 
brushed from her soul! At twenty she is old 
in art, if not in sin. The innocence of youth 
is dead and buried. What a dowry she brings 
to her husband! The fragments of a heart 
never deep or true, a passion for admiration, 
a hunger for conquest which he will never 
satisfy. The law of her life, she obeys it, to 
bring to his home desolation, if she does not 
cover hisname with disgrace. How the country 
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needs a deeper and quieter culture for women ; 
a culture which, while it trains every faculty for 
noble use, nerfects her womanhood, making her 
more than ever the lover and keeper of home, 
the gentle minister of the erring and afflicted. 
No matter what her intellect, the crowning ex- 
cellence and glory of woman must be goodness. 
Man, torn with conflicting ambitions and 
passions, fights ler battles and his own in the 
great arena; but, at the end of the conflict, 
turns always to.her, his sanctuary andhis safety. 
The arbiter of his fortune, the saviour of his 

urity, the unerring instincts of nature teach 

er that she lives in this world, not only té give 
him his life, but to spend her life for him! The 
most grandly endowed woman, looking up to 
her God, feels rich, not in genius, but in her 
wealth of tenderness, in her capacity for sacri- 
fice and devotion, which is at once the cross and 
crown of her womanhood. 

I have left my Fourth-street cottage a long way 
back, and have been saving its occupant, not to 
hold her up as a perfectly harmonious woman, 
but as one of a small band of American women 
who have proved themselves to be great in self- 
forgetfulness and heroic devotion. Such wo- 
men, always doing, never think of pausing to 
tell their own stories, which, indeed, can never 
be told; yet the hint of them can be given, to 
siir in the hearts of other women a purer emu- 
lation, and to prove to them that the surest 
way to happiness is to serve others and forget 
yourself. 

This woman that I see is tall, and not fash- 
jonably dressed. She is not young, yet her 
face bears traces of great beauty, and her large 
blue eyes yet beam with the brightness of youth. 
Those hands—what a story they tell! Poor 
hands: darkened and hardened by work, they 
never shirked any task, never turned from 
any drudgery,.that could lighten the load of 
another. Dear hands! how many blood-stained 
faces they have washed, how many wounds 
they have bound up, how many eyes they have 
closed in dying, how many bodies they have 
Badly yielded to the darkness of death ! 

After a life spent in benevolence, it was in 
December, 1860, that Almira Fales begun to 
prepare lint and hospital stores for the soldiers 
‘of the Union, not one of whom had then been 
called to take up arms. People laughed, of 
course ; thought it a “freak ;” said that none 
of these things would ever be needed. Just as 
the venerable Dr. Mott said, at the woman’s 
meeting in Codper Institute, after Sumter 
had been fired: “Go on, ladies! Get your 
Jint ready, if it will do your dear hearts 
any good, though I don’t believe myself that 
it will ever be needed.” Since that December 
Mrs. Fales has emptied over seven thousand 
boxes of hospital stores, and distributed with 
her own hands over one hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars worth of comforts to sick and 
wounded soldiers. Beside, she supplied per- 
sonally between sixty and seventy forts with 
reading matter. She was months at sea—the 
only woman on hospital ships nursing the 
wounded and dying men. é : ° 
Thousands of heroes on earth and in heaven 
gratefully remember this woman’s loving care 
to them in the extremity of anguish. The war 
ended, her work does not cease. Every day 
you may find her, with her heavily-laden bas- 
ket, in hovels of white and black, which dainty 
and delicate ladies would not dare to enter. 
Ne wounds are so loathsome, no disease so con- 
tagious, no human being so abject, that she 
shrinks from contact, if she can minister to 
their necessity. 

An electric temperament, a nervous organ- 
ization, with a brain crowded with a variety of 
memories and incidents that could only come 
to one in a million—all combine to give her a 
pleasant abruptness of motion and of speech, 
which I have heard some very fine ladies term 
insanity. ‘ Now don’t you think she is crazy, 
to spend all her time in such ways?” said one. 
When we remember how rare a thing utter 
unselfishness and self-forgetfulness is, we must 
conclude that she 7s crazy. If the listless and 
idle lives which we live ourselves are perfectly 
sane, then Almira Fales must be the maddest 
of mortals. But would it not be better for the 
world, and for us all, if we were each of usa 
little crazier in the same direction? M. C. A. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Are you joyous at this season of buds and 
blossoms ? Have you spaded your flower-beds, 
made the earth mellow and sown your seeds? 
If the ground is properly prepared, and the florist 
has given you good seeds, then with the blessing 
of a kind Providence in sending the early and 
the latter rain, mingled with suashive, you may 
look first for the green leaf, then for the bud, 
afterward the blossom and then the seed 
fully ripe. 

But weeds may spring up among them, which 
if permitted to grow will take much of the 
strength of the soil, and your plants will be 
smaller and less beautiful. Therefore watch 
closely, lest your first labor be lost, and your 
anticipated enjoyment end in disappointment. 

And, while thus hopefully laboring, did you 
ever think that those little plants were a type 
of yourselves? That the daily watching, weed- 
ing and cultivating was repeated every day by 
your anxious parents? Yes, you are their im- 
mortal plants, warmed by the sunshine of love 
and watered by the dew of affection. And here 
too comes a labor for you; to receive and im- 
prove these precious blessings, that they may 
bring forth fruit of gentleness, kindness, for- 
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bearance and love. Not love to one alone in 
the household, but let all feel that they share a 
common affection; not that alone due to a 
parent or one who takes the place of a parent, 
but such as should flow through the family 
circle. Be not selfish, but generous; extend 
the social circle, and embrace all who have a 
deep interest in your welfare, and would offer 
a word of admonition for your good. Thus 
may you shed a light upon those whose child- 
hood has long since passed away, and their sun 
is fast setting. Let them catch the watchful 
eye as it casts about for their @omfort, and feel 
that the vacant chair at the table or the fireside 
would gladly be long deferred. These have 
passed through the season of budsand blossoms, 
have borne their fruit, and are now waiting for 
the Great Husbandman to gather them into his 
sacred garner. Neglect them not, during this 
period of waiting. E. H. 





THE GREAT WORSHIP. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far: 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand 
As kneels the buman knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain sbrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain; 

The Thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed, 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit beaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air; 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of the prayer. 

So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all ber signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
silanes 

To be furious in religion, is to be irreligiously 
religious. — Penn. 


From the Evening Post. 
SCATTER SEED. 
In the furrows of thy life, 
Scatter seed ! 
Small may be thy spirit-field, 
But a goodly crop ’twill yield ; 
Sow the kindly word and deed, 
Scatter seed ! 


Sun and shower aid thee now, 
Scatter seed ! 

Who can tell where grain may grow ? 

Winds are blowing to and fro, 

Daily good thy simple creed, ® 
Scatter seed ! 


Up! the morning flies away, 
Scatter seed ! 

Hand of thine must never tire, 

Heart must keep its pure desire ; 

While thy brothers faint and bleed, 
Scatter seed ! 


Though thy work should seem to fail, 
Scatter seed ! 
Some may fall on stony ground ; 
Flower and blade are often found 
In the clefts we little heed. 
Scatter seed ! 


Spring-time always dawns for thee ; 
Scatter seed ! 
Ope thy spirit’s golden store, 
Stretch thy furrows more and more, 
God will give to thee thy meed. 
Scatter seed ! 
George Cooper. 


—_—_——~om — - 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
IN THE HEMLOCKS. 


Most people receive with incredulity a state- 
ment of the number of birds that annually 
visit our climate. Very few even are aware of 
half the number that spend the summer in their _ 
own immediate vicinity. We little suspect, 
when we walk in the woods, whose privacy we 
are intruding upon,—what rare and elegant 
visitants from Mexico, from Central and South 
America, and from the islands of the sea, are 
holding their reunions in the branches over 
our heads, or pursuing their pleasure on the 
ground before us. 

I recall the altogether admirable and shining 
family which Thoreau dreamed he saw in the 
upper chambers of Spaulding’s woods, which 
Spaulding did not know lived there, and which 
were not put out when Spaulding, whistling, 
drove his team through their lower halls. They 
did not go into society in the village ; they were 
quite well; they had sons and daughters; they 
neither wove nor spun; there was a sound as 
of suppressed hilarity. 

I take it for granted that the forester was 
only saying a pretty thing of the birds, though 
I have observed that it does sometimes annoy 
them when Spaulding’s cart rumbles through 
their house. Generally, however, they are as 
unconscious of Spaulding as Spaulding is of 
them. 
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Walking the other day in an old hemlock 
wood, I counted over forty varieties of these 
summer visitants, many of them common to 
other woods in the vicinity, but quite a number 
peculiar to these ancient solitudes, and not a 
few that are rare in any locality. It is quite 
unusual to find so large a number abiding in 
one forest,—and that not a large one,—most 
of them nestling and spending the summer 
there. Many of those 1 observed commonly 
pass this season much farther north. But the 
geographidal distribution of birds is rather a 
climatical one. The same temperature, though 
under different parallels, usually attracts the 
same birds; difference in altitude being equiva- 
lent' to the difference in latitude. A given 
height above the sea level under the parallel 
of 30° may have the same climate as places 
under that of 35°, and similar Flora and Fauna. 
At the head-waters of the Delaware, where I 
write, the latitude is that of Boston, but the 
region has a much greater elevation, and hence 
a climate that compares better with the northern 
part of the State and of New England. Half 
a day’s drive to the southeast brings me down 
into quite a different temperature, with an older 
geological formation, different forest timber, and 
different birds,—even with different mammals. 
Neither the little Grey Rabbit nor the little 
Gray Fox is found in my locality, but the 
great Northern Hare and the Red Fox are 
seen here. In the last century a colony of 
beavers dwelt here, though the oldest inhabi- 
tant cannot now point to even the traditional 
site of their dams. The ancient hemlocks, 
whither I propose to take the reader, are rich 
in many things beside birds. Indeed, their 
wealth in this respect is owing mainly, no 
doubt, to their rank vegetable growths, their 
fruitful swamps, and their dark, sheltered re- 
treats. 

Their history is of an heroic cast. Ravished 
and torn by the tanner in his thirst fur bark, 
i upon by the lumberman, assaulted and 

aten back by the settler, still their spirit has 
never been broken, their energies never par- 
alyzed. Not many years ago a public highway 
passed through them, but it was at no time a 
tolerable road; trees fell across it, mud and 
limbs choked it up, till finally travellers took 
the hint and went around; and now, walking 
along its deserted course, I see only the foot- 
prints of coons, foxes, and squirrels. 

Nature loves such woods, and places her 
own seal upon them. Here she shows me what 
can be done with ferns and mosses and lichens. 
The soil is marrowy and full of innumerable 
forests. Standing in these fragrant aisles, I 
feel the strength of the vegetable kingdom and 
am awed by the deep and inscrutable pro- 
cesses of life going on so silently about me. 

No hostile forms with axe or spade now visit 


these solitudes. The cows have half-hidden 


ways through them, and know where the best | 


browsing is to be had. In spring the farmer 
repairs to their bordering of maples, to make 
sugar; in July and August women and boys 
from all the country about, penetrate the old 
Barkpeeling for raspberries and blackberries ; 
and [I know a youth who wonderingly follows 
their languid stream casting for trout. 

In like spirit, alert and buoyant, on this 
bright June morning, go I also to reap my har- 
vest,—pursuing a sweet more delectable than 
sugar, fruit move savory than berries, and game 
tor another palate than that tickled by trout. 

June, of all the months, the student of orni- 
thology can least afford to lose. Most birds are 
nesting then, and in full song and plumage. 
And what is a bird without its song? Do we 
not wait for the stranger to speak? It seems 
tome that I do not knowa bird till I have 
heard its voice; then I come nearer it at once, 
and it possesses a human interesttome. I have 
met the Gray-cheeked Thrush ( 7'urdus aliciz) 
in the woods, and held him in my hand; still 
I do not know him. The silence of the Cedar- 
Bird throws a mystery about him which 
neither his good looks nor his petty larcenies 
in cherry time can dispel. A bird’s song con- 
tains a clue to its life, and establishes a sym- 
pathy, an understanding between itself and the 
admiring listener. 

I descend a steep hill, and approach the 
hemlocks through a large sugar-bush. When 
twenty rods distant, I hear all along the line 
of the forest the incessant warble of the Red- 
eyed Fly-catcher ( Vireosylvia olivacea,) cheer- 
ful and happy as the merry whistle of a school- 
boy. He is one of our most common and 
widely distributed birds. Approach any forest 
at any hour of the day, in any kind of weather, 
from May to August, in any of the middle or 
eastern Districts, and the chances are that the 
first note you hear will be his. Rain or shine, 
before noon or after, in the deep forest or in 
the village grove,—when it is too hot for the 
thrushes, or too cold and windy for the warblers, 
—it is never out of time or place for this 
little minstrel to indulge his cheerful strain. 
In the deep wilds of the Adirondac, where few 
birds are seen and fewer heard, his note was 
almost constantly in my ear. Always busy, 
making it a point never to suspened for one 
moment his occupation to indulge his musical 
taste, his lay is that of industry and content- 
ment. There is nothing plaintive or especially 
musical in his performance, but the sentiment 
expressed is eminently that of cheerfulness. In- 
deed the songs of most birds have some human 
significance, which, I think, is the source of the 
delight we take in them. The song of the Bobo- 
link, to me, expresses hilarity ; the Song-Spar- 
row’s, faith; the Bluebirds, love; the Cat- 
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Bird’s, pride; the White-eyed Flycatcher’s, 
self-consciousness ; that of the Hermit-Thrush, 
spiritual serenity; while there is something 
military in the call of the Robin, and unalloyed 
contentment in the warble of the Red-eyed 
Vireo. 

This bird is classed among the flycatchers, 
but is much more of a worm-eater, and has few 
of the traits or habits of the Muscicapa or the 
true Sylvia. He resembles somewhat the 
Warbling Vireo ( Vireo gilvus,) and the two 
birds are often confounded by careless observers. 
Both warble in the same cheerful strain, but 
the latter more continuously and rapidly. The 
Red-Eye is a larger, slimmer bird, with a faint 
blaish crown, and a light line over the eye. 
His movements are peculiar. You may see 
him hopping among the limbs, exploring the 
under side of the leaves, peering to the right 
and left —now flitting a few feet, now hopping 
as many,—and warbling incessantly, occasion- 
ally in a subdued tone, which sounds from a 
very indefinite distance. When he has found 
a worm to his liking, he turns lengthwise of 
the limb, and bruises its head with his beak be- 
fore devouring it. 

As I enter the woods, the Slate-colored Snow- 
bird (Fringilla Hudsonia) starts up before me 
and chirps sharply. His protest when thus 
disturbed is almost metallic in its sharpness. 
He breeds here, and is not esteemed a snow- 
bird at all, as he disappears at the near ap- 
proach of winter, and returns again in spring, 
like the Song-Sparrow, and is not in any way 
associated with the cold and the snow. So 
different are the habits of birds in different 
localities. Even the Crow does not winter here, 
and is seldom seen after December or before 
March. 

The Snow-Bird, or “ Black Chipping-Bird.” 
as it is known among the farmers, is the finest 
architect of any of the ground-builders known 
tome. The site of its nest is usually some low 
bank by the road side near a wood. In a 
slight excavation, with a partially concealed 
entrance, the exquisite structure is placed. 
Horse-hair and cow-hair are plentifally used, 
imparting to the interior of the nest great 
symmetry and firmness as well as softness. 

(To be continued.) 





From the N. Y¥. Evening Post. 
OUR CELLAR POPULATION. 


It is a well established scientific fact that 
light is absolutely essential to the growth of 
animals as well as of plants. When we desire 
the unnatural development of a plant, as for 
example chickory or celery, we cover it up from 
the effect of light. If we wish to secure an 
abnormal secretion of fat in an animal, like the 
pig, we fegd it in a half darkened pen. Only 
mushrooms, fungi, infusoria, monads, diatoms, 


poisonous weeds, hybrid plants, unnatural mon- 
sters, lurk and flourish in dark places. 

It is known that vegetables which begin to 
sprout in cellars send forth poisonous shoots. 
Draper has shown that under the influence of 
the luminous rays, plants give off oxygen gas 
and destroy carbonic acid. They exhale oxygen 
in the light and assimilate carbon. A plant is 
the child of the sun, depending upon it for its 
birth, nutrition and growth. Respiration is the 
gentle combustion of carbon and of hydrogen, 
analogous to that which takes place in a burn- 
ing lamp. 

In respiration and vegetation it is the at- 
mospheric air that furnishes the oxygen and 
the carbonic acid; but the substance of the 
animal, its very blood, supports the combustion, 
and if the loss incurred is not restored by food 
the oil will soon be wanting in the lamp, and 
the animal will perish, as the lamp goes out 
when its oil is exhausted. But food alone, 
either for the plant or animal, is not sufficient 
to sustain life. The plant cannot secrete its 
food in the dark, and it has been found that res- 
piration cannot be healthfully carried on with- 
out the light. 

A long series of observations have been made 
by Moleschott to show that the same animal, 
placed alternately in the dark and in the light, 
gives off one-third more carbonic acid from its 
lungs in the light than it does in the dark, and 
that its growth and strength are in direct ratio 
to the amount of the respired gas. A plant 
becomes white and fragile in a cellar, ani a 
twining plant forgets its nature in the dark, 
and grows up a straight stalk. 

The observations made upon plants and ani- 
mals apply to man. The same laws of growth 
obtain in his case. 

Where a plant will not grow man will not 
grow. . Where a lamp is extinguished the lamp 
of life will also go out. There are other causes 
which render subterranean dwellings unhealthy 
—these are the dampness, the foul gases from 
sewers, and the lack of ventilation. It has 
been found that a close proximity to surface 
water exposes persons fatally to the attack of 
such diseases as the cholera. There needs no 
law to prevent the farmer and gardener from 
sowing their seed in places where it will not 
grow, buta law to prevent landlords from sowing 
the seeds of disease and nourishing a sickly, 
perishing class of population, by shutting them 
up in unwholesome cellars, may well merit our 
attention. 

Business men need to be cautioned against 
the dismal, damp, dingy, dungeon like offices, 
down town, out of which can be seen to issue 
every day pale, cadaverous, nervous people, 
who pay enormous rents for these holes, and 
larger doctor’s bills, while they are working 
hard to support their families. If sunlight 
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were for sale, and everybody knew its value, it 
would bring a high priee on Change, but being 
cheap, and its value not understood, no one 
will pay a dime for a single ray. 

Let those who love darkness and are willing 
to pay for it enjoy it to their satisfaction ; but 
it is a public injury that men, taking advantage 
of the poverty and necessities of their fellows, 
should sell darkness and disggse, as they are 
sold, at high rates, to the thousands who in 
this city live in cellars. 





ON THE INVISIBLE RAYS OF THE ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 207.) 

One way of doing this would be to cut off 
the luminous portion of the decomposed beam 
by an opaque screen, allowing the non-luminous 
portion to pass by its edge. We might then 
operate at pleasure upon the latter ;—reflect it, 
refract it, concentrate it. This would be a per- 
fectly philosophical way of detaching the light 
from the heat, but with our present means we 
could not thus obtain a quantity of heat suf- 
ficient to produce the results intended to be ex- 
hibited before the conclusion of the discourse. 
Another plan consists in following up a mode 
of experiment initiated by Sir William Herschel. 
He examined the transmission of solar heat 
through glasses of various colors, through black 
muslin and other substances, which intercepted 
a large portion of the solar light. Melloni sub- 
sequently discovered that lampblack, and also a 
kind of black glass, while perfectly opaque to 
light, transmitted aconsiderable quantity of radi- 
ant heat. In Professor Tyndall’s “ Lectures on 
Heat,” given at the Royal Institution in 1862, 
and since made public, experiments with these 
bodies are described. It was while conversing 
with his friend Mr. Warren De la Rue, in the 
autumn of 1561, on the possibility of sifting, 
by absorbents, the light of a beam from its heat, 
that Professor Tyndall first learned that carbon 
was the substance which rendered Melloni’s glass 
opaque. This fact was of peculiar interest to 
him, for it and others seemed to extend to solid 
bodies a law which he had detected two years 
pteviously in his experiments on gases and va- 
pors, and which showed that elementary gases 
were highly transparent, while compound 
were all more or less opaque—many of them, 
indeed, almost perfectly opaque—to invisible 
radiant heat. The enormous difference existing 
between elementary and compound gases, as re- 
gards their opacity to radiant heat, is illustrated 
by the following facts :—For every ray intercept- 
ed in a tube four feet long, by a certain measure 
of air, oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, transpa- 
rent ammonia strikes down 7,260 rays, olefiant 
gas 7,950, while transparent sulphurous acid 
destroys 8,800. 

In Professor Tyndall’s first experiments on 
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the invisible radiations of the electric light, 
black glass was the substance made use of. 
The specimens, however, which he was able to 
obtain, destroyed, along with the visible, a con- 
siderable portion of the invisible radiation. 
But the discovery of the deportment of element- 
ary gases directed his attention to other simple 
substances. He examived sulphur dissolved in 
bisulphide of carbon, and found it almost per- 
fectly transparent to the invisible rays. He 
also examined the element bromine, and found 
that notwithstanding its dark color, it was emi- 
nently transparent to the ultra-red rays. Lay- 
ers of this substance, for example, which en- 
tirely cut off all the light of a brilliant gas 
flame, transmitted its invisible radiant heat with 
freedom. Finally, he tried a solution of iodine 
in bisulpbide of carbon, and arrived at the ex- 
traordinary result that a quantity of dissolved 
iodine sufficiently opaque to cut off the light 
of the mid-day sun was, within the limits of ex- 
periment, absolutely transparent to invisible ra- 
diant heat. 

This then is the substance by which the in- 
visible rays of the electric light may be almost 
perfectly detached from the visible ones. Con- 
centrating by a small glass mirror, silvered in 
front, the rays emitted by the carbon points of 
the electric lamp, we obtain a convergent cone 
of light. Interposing in the path of this con- 
centrated beam a cell containing the opaque 
solution of iodine, the light of the cone is utter- 
ly destroyed, while its invisible rays are scarcely, 
if at all, meddled with. These converge toa 
focus, at which, though nothing can be seen, even 
in the darkest room, the following series of ef- 
fects may be produced :— 

When a piece of black paper is placed in the 
focus, it is pierced by the invisible rays, as if a 
white-hotspear had been suddenly driven through 
it. The paper instantly blazes without appa- 
rent contact with anything hot. 

A piece of brown paper placed at the focus 
soon shows a red-hot, burning surface, extend- 
ing over a considerable space of the paper, which 
finally bursts into flame. 

The woed of a hat box similarly placed, is 
rapidly burnt. through. A pile of wood and 
shavings, on which the focus falls, is quickly 
ignited, and thus a fire may be set burning by 
the invisible rays. 

A cigar or a pipe is immediately lighted 
when placed at the focus of invisible rays. 
His Royal Highness the Comte de Paris per- 
formed this experiment at Professor Tyndall’s 
lecture. 

Disks of charred paper placed at the focus are 
raised to brilliant incandescence; charcoal is 
also ignited there. 

A piece of charcoal suspended in a glass re- 
ceiver full of oxygen, is set on fire at the focus, 
burning with the splendor exhibited by this sub- 
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stance in an atmosphere of oxygen. The in- 
visible rays, though they have passed through 
the receiver, still retain sufficient power to ren- 
der the charcoal within it red-hot. 

_ A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen is ex- 
ploded in the dark focus, through the ignition 
of its envelope. 

A strip of blackened zine-foil placed at the 
focus is pierced and inflamed by the invisible 
rays. By gradually drawing the strip through 
the focus, it may be kept blazing with its char- 
acteristic purple light for a considerable time. 
This experiment is particularly beautiful. 

Magnesium wire, presented suitably to the 
focus, burns with almost intolerable bril- 
liancy. 

The effects thus far described are, in part, 
due to chemical action. The substances placed 
at the dark focus are oxidizable ones, which, 
when heated sufficiently, are attacked by the 
atmospheric oxygen, ordinary combustion being 
the result. But the experiments may be freed 
from this impurity. A thin plate of charcoal, 
placed in vacuo, is raised to incandescence at 
the focus of invisible rays. Chemical action is 
here entirely excluded. A thin plate of silver 
or copper, with its surface slightly tarnished by 
the sulphide of the metal, so as to diminish its 
reflective power, is raised to incandescence 
either in vacuo or in air. With sufficient 
battery- power and proper concentration, a plate 
of platinzed platinum is rendered white-hot at 
the focus of invisible rays; and when the incan- 
descent platinum is looked at through a prism, 
its light yields a complete and brilliant spectrum. 
In all these cases we have, in the first place, a 
perfectly invisible image of the coal points 
formed by the mirror; and no experiment 
hitherto made illustrates the identity of light 
and heat more forcibly than this one. When 
the plate of metal or of charcoal is placed at 
the focus, the invisible image raises it to incan- 
descence, and thus prints itself visibly upon 
the plate. On drawing the coal points apart, or 
on causing them to approach each other, the 
thermograph of the points follows their motion. 
By cutting the plate of carbon along the boun- 
dary of the thermograph, we may obtain a 
second pair of coal points, of the same shape as 
the original ones, but turned upside down ; 
and thus by the rays of the one pair of coal 
points, which are incompetent to excite vision, 
we may cause a second pair to emit all the rays 
of the spectrum. 

The ultra-red radiation of the electric light 
is known to consist of ethereal undulations of 
greater length, and slower periods of recurrence, 
than those which excite vision. When, there- 
fore, those long waves impinge upon a plate of 
platinum, and raise it to incandescence, their 
period of vibration is changed. The waves 
emitted by the platinum are shorter, and of 


more rapid recurrence than those falling upon 
it, the refrangibility being thereby raised, and 
the invisible rays rendered visible. Thirteen 
years ago, Professor Stokes published the noble 
discovery that by the agency of sulphate of. 
quinine, and various other substances, the ultra- 
violet ray of the spectrum could be rendered 
visible. These invisible rays of high refrangi- 
bility, impinging upon a proper medium, cause 
the molecules of that medium to oscillate in 
slower periods than those of the incident waves. 
In this case, therefore, the invisible rays are 
rendered visible by the lowering of their re- 
frangibility ; while in the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, the ultra-red rays are rendered 
visible by the raising of their refrangibility. 
To the phenomena brought to light by Pro- 
fessor Stokes, the term fluorescence has been 
applied by their discoverer, and to the phenome- 
na brought forward at the Royal Society, and 
at the Royal Institution, Professor Tyndall pro- 
poses to apply the term calorescence. 

It was the discovery, more than three years 
ago, of a substance opaque to light, and almost 
perfectly transparent to radiant heat—a sub- 
stance which cut the visible spectrum of the 
electric light shortly off at the extremity of the 
red, and left the ultra-red radiation almost un- 
touched, that led Professor Tyndall to the fore- 
going results. They lay directly in the path 
of his investigation, and it was only the diver- 
sion of his attention to subjects of more imme- 
diate interest that prevented him from reaching, 
much earlier, the point which he has now at- 
tained. On this, however, Professor Tyndall 
can found no claim, and the tdea of rendering 
ultra-red rays visible, though arrived at inde- 
pendently, does not by right belong to him. 
The right to a scientific idea or discovery is se- 
cured by the act of publication, and, in virtue of 
such an act, priority of the conception as regards 
the conversion of heat-rays into light-rays, be- 
longs indisputably to Dr. Akin. At the meeting 
of the British Association, assembled at New 
Castle in 1863, he proposed three experiments by 
which he intended to solve this question. He 
afterwards became associated with an accom- 
plished man of science, Mr. Griffith, of Oxford, 
and jointly with him pursued the enquiry. Two 
out of the three experiments proposed at New-~ 
castle by Dr. Akin are quite impracticable. In 
the third it was proposed to concentrate bya large 
burning mirror the rays of the sun, to cut off the 
luminous portion of the radiation by “ proper ab- 
sorbents,” and then to operate with the obscure 
rays. Dr. Akin employed in his experiments a 
mirror thirty-six inches in diameter, but he has 
hitherto failed to realize his idea. With a mirror 
four inches in diameter, the radiant source with ~ 
which his researches bad rendered him familiar, 
and a substance which he had himself discov- 
ered, to filter the beam of the electric lamp, 
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Prosessor Tyndall obtained all the results above 
described. 





ITEMS. 

The President has approved the bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make and carry into 
effect such orders and regulations of quarantine as 
may be deemed necessary and proper in aid of State 
or municipal authorities, to guard against the intro. 
duction of cholera into the ports of the United States. 

Apine Ireus.—M. Biatter, one of the three me- 
teorologists who have passed the winter in a part of 
the Matterhorn, ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, for the purpose of taking observations, has 
just descended to the village of Meiringen. He re- 
ports that his brother and himself enjoyed excellent 
health, while their companion, an Italian, suffered 
severely from the climate. The greatest cold had 
been 194 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit; as re- 
cently as the 24th of March, the temperature was 
23 9-10 R. The average throughout the winter was 
16 deg. R. (4 below zero, Fahrenheit.) Their pro- 
visions had consisted of meat from the Valais, dried 
in the air, which had remained almost perfectly 
sweet. The only living creatares the observers had 
seen were choucas, (a kind of jackdaw,) which flew 
around the hut without the slightest timidity. 

Concress.—A bill was introduced into the Senate, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, to 
donate public lands to the several States which may 
provide agricultural colleges for the education of 
colored persons. The joint resolution in regard to 
railroad communication was taken up as it passed 
the House, and, after discussion, passed as amended. 
The act continuicog in force the Freedmen’s Bureau 
was received from the House and referred to the 
Military Committee. 

In the House, among many other bills and reso- 
lutions, the following were adopted: A resolution 
directing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into the expediency of abolishing all but one district 
court in the United States in all States which are 
entitled to no more than seven members in Congress ; 
also one recommending a change in the system of 
payiog drawbacks on imported goods. The bill to 
continue in force and amend the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill was passed. 

Inspians.—Advices from Fort Laramie say that the 
Indians are congregating there in large numbers to 
attend the pendiog treaty at that place. About 
twenty thousand are already there, chiefly from the 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes and Sioux. Their destitution 
makes them anxious for peace, but they strenuously 
claim that the territory along the Smoky-hill route 
must be left to them for herding grounds, and it is 
thought that unless this is done they will continue 
to be troublesome. Their condition at the fort is 
deplorable in the extreme. 

Taz FreepmMen.—A most favorable measure for the 
Freedmen has passed both Houses, and now awaits 
the President’s signature. It extends the provisions 
of the Homestead law over the public lands of the 
late rebellious States, giving eighty acres to each 
actual eettler, without distinction of color, and re- 
ducing the price to be paid for each patent to $5.00. 
It also provides that these lands shall be disposed 
of in no other way. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau has recently received, 
from the Southern States highly satisfactory ac- 
. counts of the operations of its officers and the whites 
and the freedmen. With a few exceptions, they 
work harmoniously together. The condition of the 
cotton and gruin crops is flattering, and it is he- 
lieved that the yield of the former will be mach 





larger than the exbibit of last year. This is owing 
principally to the successful working of the paid. 
labor system of the freed race. In some portions of 
the States great destitution prevails to such an ex- 
tent that the supply of rations on hand is inade- 
quate to the emergency. 
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_— SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
At Office. By mail, 

Journal of John Comly-+--+-+++-seeeeeeeeees $2 
“ John Woolman:---+-+seesseeeeee 
« Hugh Judge-----+++++-e+eeeeees 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols-----+-++-++++++ 
One copy Job Scott’s Works. +--+ -++++-eeeeee 
Coburn’se Review: --+-+-s-ccceccccesesccsees 
Works of Isaac Pennington: ------- 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story 
History of Delaware County--- 
Testament—Marot’s Euition- -- 
Letters by Ann Wilson------+---+..-- oe 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry-------..- 
Law’s Address to the Clergy-+--++--+++++e+ 
Evenings with John Woolman-----------+.- 
The Conciliator.-.---.+.+.+,-- cecccces 
The Children’s Friend... ...-..-..sseeceeees 
Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688). --------.-- 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts ----.--..... 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts---------- 
Winmnowed Wheat ooocccccccccccccccccccece 
Priscilla Cadwallader: .-...-sssese0 secscese 
Conversation on the Queries-------.----++++ 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
— Cards, &c. &c, 
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Cwm COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J» 
Will be open for the reception of guests after Seventh mo- 
let, 1866. Terms $15. 
69 xt 714. M. R. Coanpies, 
|e PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 
and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 
Shades and Fixtures, of neat uesigns and all sizes. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the cuuntry. Call at 
° E. 38. JOHNSTON’s * UNIuN Square” Depot, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 














EDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, Tenth St., below Arch. 
Weather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, of ali kinds; 
blankets, Comfortables, Counterpanes, white and colored ; Spring 
Beds; Spring Cots; Iron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all vther 
articles in the line of business. Amos HILLBORN, 
519 12 No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch. 


ek W. STUCKEY is prepared to execute Book, Card, and 
Job Printing at No 624 Weaver St., between Fifth and Sixth 

and Green and Coates. Friends’ Printing desired. Orders sent 

by post will be promptly attended to. 519 vt 


stich sinc 
ROCERY AND PROVISION STORE.—The subscribers, having 
taken the Store at N. KE. cor. Sixth and Buttonwood streets, 
would call the attention of Friends and the Public generally to 
their Fresh stock of Staple and Fancy Uroceries, which they will 
sell at prices suiting the decline in guld. Good Country produce 
taken in exchange, at best market rates. Cuayton KE. Hames, 
512 19 2662. Joseru G. Haings. 


a 
B A. WALDMAN, Dealer in Houssz-FURNISHING Goons. A gene 

e ral assortment of Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow W Je 
panned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoons, &c., No. 925 Sp 
Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 421 10t pt 


—_——— EE 
eS BOARDING SCHOUL FOK BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles trom Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 21st of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address HeNuy W. Riveway, 
4766 t 3367 pmozzpain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N.J. 


— + eS 
Ww", HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. wasmp. 


Sn insite 
EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel eom- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
—— the ae am re does not require the bitts to 
or no © Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucum! 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of “ —_ 
Truman & Suaw, 


810tf. No. 835 (Eight ThirtyFive) Market 3t., below Ninth. 
eee 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boo, PaMPuLET AND Gawerat Jos Painters, 213 Arch St. 
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